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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and 
seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that executeth 
judgment, that seeketh the truth.—Jeremiah, v. 1. 
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{The following article deserves the se- 
rious attention of our legislatures in every 


institutions under the control and manage- 
ment of the elergy, has proceeded with 
rapid strides, a few years past, and unless 
arrested by the voice of the people or the 
good sense of our legislators, ere long, as 
formerly in England, and now in Spain, a 
great part of the wealth of the country 
will be in the hands of ecclesiastics, and 
their power and influence will be in pro- 
portion to their property. } 

{From the Maine Christian Intelligencer. } 


SECTARIAN CORPORATIONS. 


In addition to the reasons given* last 
week why we believe that those socie- 
ties which are formed and continually 
forming in our country, soliciting mo- 
ney from all classes of the community 
and applying it to sectarian purposes, 
are calculated to prove injurious to the 
public, we would take the liberty here 
to add another which deserves, what 
we believe it has not yet engaged, the 
serious attention of the guardians of 
the public weal. We object to giving 
any class of men the privilege of accu- 
mulating—no matter by what means, 
whether by begging or taxation—un- 
limited sums of money and other stand- 
ard property, and permitting them to 
hold such property forever, indepen- 
dently of the demands of government, 
and without its contributing any thing 
towards the public burdens. This ob- 
jection we confess was suggested to us 
on reading a late message of the go- 
vernor of Massachusetts to the House 
of Representatives of that state. He 
has advanced an idea, which seems to 
have been heretofore overlooked by 
politicians; but one which is obvious- 





* See last Reformer, page 55. 
Vor. VIII. 5 
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ly weighty and important, He objects 


|to those incorporations ‘* where a mere 
state of the union. The practice of grant- | 


ing acts uf incorporation to societies and | 


trust is to be executed, coupled with 
no personal interest,”’ unless they are 
of a character to “alleviate the wretch- 


edness of human infirmity,” &c. and 


even then he suggests “there should 
be some limitation of time, when the 
legislature might exercise the power of 
revision or revocation.”’ “ There are,’’ 
he says, two descriptions of corpora- 
tions known to our laws. —The one; in 
which a pecuniary concern is created, 
and exists in the members—the proper- 
ty of which is made to contribute to the 
public burdens and is liable to be dis- 
posed of,”? &c. Such corporations can 
not be objected to. But the other de- 
scription is dangerous. It includes 


lall the Sectarian Institutions of which 


we speak. “In them,”’ says he, “the 
property is locked up from individual 
control, is subtracted from the mass of 
transmissible wealth, and is held in per- 
petuity to be applied only to the pur- 
poses and objects” of sectarian ambi- 
tion and party proselytism. Such in- 
stitutions have ‘¢a tendency to absorb 
individual property in the capital of 
Corporations, and thereby to destroy 
its future divisibility and voluntary dis- 
tribution to an extent which, says he, 
I believe, is hardly apprehended by the 
community. It may well deserve re- 
gard to what consequences an unre- 
stricted indulgence in this policy may 
lead.”’ 

The worthy and able Governor of 
that Commonwealth has here laid the 
axe, where it ought to have been laid 
years ago, at the very root of all those 
orthodox institutions which have fat- 
tened upon the indulgence of the peo- 
ple. He has shown, in a manner which 
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cannot be resisted, that they are rob- 
bi.g both the government and country 
of the very means of existence, and 
building up a privileged aristocracy 
absolutely dangerous to equal rights. 
Heretofore it has been uniformly cus- 
tomary for our legislatures to throw 
their protecting arms around those sec- 
tarian money makers; giving them the 
desired act of incorporation, and au- 
thorizing them to hold property forev- 
er, secure from taxation. ‘And it has 
been done,”’ says he, “ to an extent 
hardly apprehended by the communi- 
ty.”’ Our legislatures, wishing to pa- 
tronize whatever is calculated to im- 
prove the moral and religious condition 
of the country, have suffered themselves 
to be blinded by the appeals of men 
professing to be engaged in the cause of 
benevolence. They seem not to have 


looked “to the consequences which an 
unrestricted indulgence in this policy 
may lead.’? They were not aware that 
they were authorizing a set of aristo- 
cratic men to drain the country of al- 


most all the money there is in it, and 
thus enabling them, in the midst of 
their sacred affluence, to look down upon 
the poverty of the government and peo- 
ple, bidding defiance to all their attacks 

Our readers will now perceive with 
us the injurious tendency of these cor- 
porations. ‘hey obtain immense sums 
of money that can never return again 
to the body of the people from whom 
it was extorted. ‘Their institutions are 
made rich and can never become poor- 
er. The influence of wealth which 


they possess can never be lessened. The 


public treasury may become impover- 
ished, the arm of government may be 
paralyzed, the country may become 
poor, still they must be rich. The 
strong hand of government can never 
enter their consecrated chests. On 
them no taxes can be assessed, and 
though the former should fail, their 
power cannot be impaired. The time 
ney come when these orthodox insti- 
tutions will have absorbed a majority 
of the actual property of the Union, 
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and when, therefore, the supreme pow. 
er will be in their own hands. « The, 
apprehensions,” says Gov. Lincoln, 
‘are not idle or visionary. They may 
yet be fatally realized. Grants, bequests, 
and contributions, will occasionally £, 
in, and ultimately the mass will be ac. 
cumulated. There is here no counter. 
vailing principle to apply. Death ex. 
ecutes no statutes of distribution. 
What is once received, is held forever: 
And although each one of the corpo. 
rations may be restricted in the exten; 
of its acquirements, yet the continued 
increase of their number (the numbe: 
of such institutions) operates to an ur. 
limited and infinite accumulation.” And, 
unless government declines granting 
such incorporations, by which they are 
allowed to hold the money they extor: 
from the people, he says the time must 
arrive when violence and revolution will 
be the only means of bringing the state 
of things back to its original equality. 
This worthy governor deserves well of 
his country. He has had the courage 
to broach a solemn truth in political 
science, which we devoutly hope may 
be improved in all our states. Here- 


Jafter we hope our legislatures will be 


more cautious how they authorize a set 
of ambitious men to drain the commv- 
nity of its circulating medium which 
can never return again, or contribute 
its proportion to the public burdens. 
It has been well said that the peopl 
hardly apprehend to what an extea! 
these societies have already robbed the 
nation. What is given to them might 
as well be annihilated; for it is taker 
effectually and forever from the public. 
And we suspect that they have been 1 
no small degree the cause of the com- 
plaint of the present scarcity in the cir- 
culating medium throughout the cou 
try. Hear what Gov. Lincoln say 
“within five years only, more than thir 
ty millions of dollars have been authon- 
zed to be held” in Massachusetts alone 
by corporations of this description-— 
Suppose, what is perhaps not unlikely, 
that the other states have extended 
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equal proportion of this kind of mispla- | 
ced indulgence: the result would be, ' 
that in the United States within the | 
short term of five years only, authority 
has been given to certain institutions | 
take forever from the public, property | 
which can never return again or be tax-, 
ed, to the enormous amount of six hun- 
dred millions of dollars! Let this policy i 
continue, and how long will it be be-| 
fore all the wealth of this nation must 
be under the command of a certain num- 
ber of corporations? 

The orthodox are continually peti-' 
tioning for acts of incorporation. They, 
are, or have been, allowed. ‘They are 

rmitted to hold money in trust —pro-_ 
perty which must descend forever to 
their disciples only. ‘They obtain mo- 
ney by begging and extortion which 
they are authorized to hold. Govern- 
ment cannot tax it. The public can 
never reap any advantage from it—un- 
less it be an advantage to have the 
country over-run and enslaved by their 
priests. In this way a religious aris- 
tocracy is growing up among us, which 
threatens destruction to the very vitals 
of national and individual prosperity. 

This is another reason why we are 
opposed to the patronage of those nu- 
merous sectarian corporations, which, 
like the horse leech’s daughters, are 
continually crying, give, give, and ne- 
ver say enough. Those who encourage 
them, however innocent may be their 
motives, are but contributing to create 
a power that is already dangerous, and 
may yet prove fatally destructive to our 
national freedom and independence.— 
And we do hope that our fellow citi- 
zeus will give this objection at least, a 
serious consideration; and not suffer 
their confidence in a few religious lead- 
ers, to make them forget or neglect 
@ paramount duty which they owe to 
their country. 
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For the Reformer. 


Those who make donations to reli- 
gious Institutions, so called, and have! 





spire in others a passion to imitate their 
example, whether prompted to this by 
zeal or hypocritical vanity, could hard- 
ly do more injury to our country or to 
the cause of christianity. If the evil 
were barely to end with the loss of the 
whole that is given, it would scarcely 
deserve animadversion; but when these 
sums, with all succeeding ones, which 
will be superadded to them, get ingraft- 
ed into a system intended to enlarge 
clerical power, they present a picture 


| truly formidable and appalling. 


The following donations, some time 
since, were blazoned forth in a single 


| paper: 


Samuel, John, and William Phillips gave 
to the Andover Academy, 50,000 
dollars. 


John Keble of Philadelphia, vested in 
the hands of Episcopal ministers for 
religious and charitable purposes, in- 
cluding 15,000 dollars to the Acad- 
emy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 103,114 dollars. 


Half the income of the Boston city 
Market bought by David Sears at 
60,000 dollars, to be paid for the 
use of him and his heirs, to the war- 
dens of St. Paul’s Church. 


Miss Knox bequeathed to the educa- 
tion of poor students to the Theolo- 


gical Seminary at New Brunswick, 
2000 dollars. 


Solomon Allen, Silas E. Weir, Alex- 
ander Henry, William Brown, and 
Robert Ralston of Philadelphia, sub- 
scribed 8600 dollars, and others in 
Philadelphia and in Baltimore, 18,000 
dollars, or enough more to found a 
professorship at the Theological Sem. 
inary at Princeton. 


Godfrey Haga, who lately died very 
rich in Philadelphia, 'eft te superan- 
uated preachers, and to propagate the 
Gospel among the heathen, about 
230,000 dollars. 


John Withington lately bequeathed to 
the Baptist Church, and for Theo- 





them promulgated to the world, to in-| 


logical purposes, 42,000 dollars, 
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‘Rev.’ Elias Van Bunschooten, in 1814, ||the British papers brought by the lat. 
bequeathed to the Institution in New |] arrival, it seems Spain is not so destitut, 
Brunswick for classical and theologi-|| of pecuniary resources as has been ge. 
cal purposes, 21,840 dollars. nerally imagined. It is believed that a: 


Henry Rutgers of New York in 1822, |} the war against the liberal institution; 
for same purposes, 1000 dollars. of Portugal would be a “ holy war” the 


The Consistory of the Collegiate chur- Spanish Clergy would no doubt furnish 


ches in New York, for the same pur- || 8°™¢ of the means necessary to dis. 
poses, 5000 dollars. charge its expenditures. One of the 


af ’ London papers furnishes a statement 
Several Gentlemen in New York, each nl , 


wephm which makes the income of the Clergy 
300 dollars, making 2500 dollars. of Spain double that of the Spanish 
A VIRGINIAN. 


government. The estimate runs thus: 
(The donations to the Andover Income of the Spanish Clergy. 
Theological Seminary, exceed ; those Tithes and primicias, £ 10,000,009 
made to any similar institution in this Fees, (derechos de estola) 110,000 
country. The following are among |} Alms, 1,950,..0) 
the number. By William Bartlet of || Livings, (congrvas) 1,000, 000 
Newburypon, Bcttenitnnion: Aitdh tnens Ree, Produce of the church lands, 600,000 
dred thousand dollars. By Moses Brown £ 13,660,000 
of Newburyport, 35,000 dollars. By for 60,711,111 dollars. 
ys agp ais tgp a. s a To this schedule the following ob. 
‘» Upwards © 60,000 do ars. || servations are appended: 
These sums with others, are exclusive “ With h h f 
of the annual contributions obtained by||_. Pe, Ce, ee cere ree 
rying on a war, and with the influence 


means of numerous auxiliary Education | "7," 
'which the clergy possesses over the pop- 


Societies, agents, collectors, &c. which || : ‘ 
amount commonly to 12 or 15,000 dol- ulation, Ferdinand, even single-handed, 
\may harrass Portugal and put England 


lars a year. ‘The salary of the profes- TT | 
sors at this Seminary, for their services || *° 49 ¢nOrmous expense. [ Late paper. 


in training up young men for the priest- well ) 
hood, is 1500 dollars a year each, be- [From a Providence (R. I.) paper.) 


Cac! tL Ma 
sides an elegant house to reside in free SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. | 
of expense. The number of professors In the Manufacturers’ and Farmers 
is four. What a different way of fur- Journal of Monday last, the public have 


nishing ambassadors for Christ and pro- been furnished with the annual report 


moting his cause to what existed in the of the Sabbath School in this tows. 


Apostles’ time. Who that has had any | The report, though we cannot appro: 
knowledge of true christianity, or any of the sentiments which it inculcates, 


regard to its interests, will countenance is, nevertheless, entitled to — ew 
for the honest and unequivocal avowa 
such proceedings? ] q 


of the real object designed to be effected 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. by the instructions which are there im- 
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In most of the speculations we have 
hitherto seen on the probable policy of 
Spain, as regards Portugal and the in- 


* The “‘ American Sunday School Uni- 
on” was instituted. in 1824, At the last 2"- 
iniversary, there were connected with ", 
terference of England in regulating her fin all the states and territories in the Unt- 
affairs, it has been doubted whether she |jon, 400 auxiliaries, 2139 schools, 19,25 


could find means to defray the expenses teachers, and 135,074 scholars. The amoun" 





viata . / of their publications now exceeds Are’ 
of carrying on a single-handed contest millions of books a year! in the preparation 


against Portugal and her powerful ally. || o¢ which’ more than sizty persons are €™ 
l'rom some statements we have seen in" gaged as printers, binders, engravers, &° 
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parted to the tender, susceptible, and 
unsuspecting minds of children. 

We have for a long time been fully 
convinced that the great object of these 
schools was not to instruct the children 
of poor parents in the first rudiments 
of useful science, but to impress the in- 
fant mind with the peculiar tenets of or- 
thodoxy. An acknowledgment of this 
fact, however, has been studiously and 
carefully avoided hitherto; and unsus- 
picious parents have been deceived by 
the artful representations of those who 
have solicited the attendance of their 
children at these schools. They have 
said to these parents (and numerous 
examples can be produced, should a 
demand be made from a respectable | 
quarter) “Why, you surely can have 
no objection to having your children 
learn to read—-You will not object to 
having your children read the Bible, 
and commit parts of it to memory—It 
will have a tendency to keep your chil- 
dren out of the streets on Sunday morn- 





ings, and prevent them from falling in- | 
to mischief and bad company—It will 
be likely to correct bad habits, and es-' 
tablish good morals, while it promotes | 
their improvement in useful learning —_ 


And besides all these advantages, the || 


studiously avoided by the movers of 
these institutions. ‘The Secretary of 
the Board in this town, however, has 
at length betrayed the secret which has 
so long been stifled in silence. 

He acknowledges in the outset, that 
the object of these schools is to impart 
religious instruction to children—and 
plainly tells the»public that this system 
of Sunday school instruction seems des- 
tined to revolutionize society! But what 
kind of religious instruction do chil- 
dren receive at these schools? The 
secretary acknowledges that it consists 
in sectarian sentiments, and attempts to 
parry off the objection brought against 
the schools on that account. To ren- 
der this subject still more plain, he tells 
you that the teachers appointed to over- 
see these children, make it their busi- 
ness to remark on, or explain the lessons 
which the scholars commit to memory. 
The tracts which they use, the books 
which are adopted for their use, and 
the particular portions of Scripture 
which these teachers have been accus- 
tomed to select for the use of the 
schools, all show that the anterior ob- 
ject to be secured is to prejudice the 
tender mind altogether in favour of 





modern orthodoxy. To test the truth 


children will be out of the way while | of this observation, we offer the follow- 


you are preparing to attend public wor- | 
ship, and you need not feel in the least | 
concerned’ for their personal safety, as | 
they will be under the care of those | 
who will feel the utmost solicitude for 
their welfare !”? 

This is, indeed, all very plausible, | 
and wears the appearance of real good | 
will and generous benevolence. It has. 
proved a very successful method to in- 
grease the number of pupils in these 
schools, and thus further the designs 
of those who wish to impress the 
youthful mind with their peculiar sen- 
timents. 

We have already remarked, that the 
real design of these schools has been to 


impregnate the infant mind with the 


ling plain inquiry,—Were nothin 


al- 
lowed to be taught in these ackdole 
except reading, writing, arithmetic, 
composition, grammar, geography and 
history —were the teachers prohibited 
the practice of explaining to the pupils 
the portions of Scripture which they 
read—would our orthodox neighbours 
interest themselves in their promotion 
as they now do? No man in his senses 
can suppose that they would—for the 
great object of revolutionizing the world 
would then be out of the question, and 
nothing left to stimulate the zeal and 
enthusiasm of these revolutionary he- 
roes. 
From the language of this report, 
the public is apprized that its object 








sentiments of orthodoxy, though an 
acknowledgment of the fact has been 





is to revolutionize society—That is, by 
the influence of Sunday Schools, to 
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bring all the children of the present |} pleased with the temperate but 


generation over to the views and inter- 
est of modern orthodoxy. This Secre- 
tary even boasts, (and we should care- 
fully notice that this boasting is ap- 
proved by the Sunday School Board) 
saying,—** We, in conjunction with 
others, [other Sunday School Boards] 
are giving a moral hue to the character 
of the rising generation, and through 
them, to all succeeding generations, to 
the end of time.”? Observe—Giving a 
moral hue! That is, we cast, mould, 
and give a peculiar colour or tinge to 
their characters and habits of thinking, 
and which they are to transmit to all fu- 
ture generations! A mighty revolutiona- 
ry engine this. Only catch the unwary 
children, and all future generations will 
readily become the tools of our plea- 
sure! Only secure the present youth- 
ful generation, and we can bear down 
all opposition to our plans for self ag- 
grandizement. Then will modern or- 
thodoxy, like the Macedonian He Goat, 
stamp in the mire of the streets what- 
ever dares to oppose its power! 
Again, he says—* We hold the lever 
that moves the world.”” Indeed! We 
had always thought that Jehovah held 
this lever; that is, the power that moves 
the physical and moral world—but 
Mr. Bacheler tells us that he, in con- 
junction with others, holds this lever! 
It is impossible for us to find lan- 
guage to express our astonishment and 
regret that such presumptuous lan- 
guage should come from the pen of any 
man; and much more, receive the sanc- 
tion of a Board of Directors. It is at 
war with the Bible, and with every dic- 
tate of sober reason; and the influence 
of such men upon the minds of unsus- 
pecting children, is more to be dread- 
ed than the pestilence that wasteth in 
darkness, or the fancied evils of the fa- 


bled box of Pandora. 


For the Reformer. 
‘Communicated from Baltimore, Md. } 
! have read the Reformer from the 
first to the present number, and am 


| fearless 
‘and christianlike manner in which some 
\of the dark and mischievous of th. 
{ priests of our country have been up. 
| veiled. Persevere then in the good 
| work, for it is promised to such as dp 
‘'so, that “in due time they shall rea, 
\if they faint not.” 
Although but seldom, yet I have 
occasionally, read some of the reports 
of missionary proceedings and mission. 
|ary successes, in different and generally 
jvery distant parts of the world; and 
‘have really tried to believe many of 
them to be in some degree true, a 
least in their opinion. But reading in 
. the “Visitor and Telegraph” of Rich. 
‘mond, Va of the 3}st of March, 1897, 
the report of one of the Sandwich Is. 
‘land Missionaries, something of so mar- 
, vellous a character appears to have been 
_ stated, that it is rather too heavy a tax 
on my credulity, and unless it should 
be a little better explained, I shall have 
to doubt the truth of it. 

We are first informed that six months 
previous to the arrival of the first mis- 
sionaries in 1820, ** the chiefs and ma- 
ny others, sensible of the folly and cru- 
elty of the idolatrous religion of their 
| forefathers, publicly abolished it. They 
'| set fire to their temples, and on the same 
| day hundreds of them were wrapt in 
flames. They threw down their bloody 
| altars which had long been stained with 
|human gore. They levelled their ima- 
i ges to the dust, and cast their idols to 
the moles and bats. When all this was 
done they had no religion to substitute 
| in the place of the superstitions which 

they had renounced; they had many 
feelings of a religious kind, but no know- 
ledge of the true God.”’ We are next 
told of the degraded and wretched con- 
‘dition the narrator found them in 1825, 
80 loathsome and wretched that they were 
'prompted to inquire,—“ Is it possible 
| these are human beings? or are they 2 
| species of brutes forming the connect 
'ing link between the rational and brute 
creation??? Now to me this inquiry 
} sounds a little awkward when made ™ 
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relation to a people who had, without 
the aid of missionaries, seen the folly 
and cruelty of idolatry, and who were 
possessed of religious feelings. But my 
credulity is again put to the test. We 
are then told that, with the exception 
of 20,000 who attended divine service 
and were under the influence of the 
mission, “they were universally given 
to drunkenness,’ “‘a host of liars,’’ “*a 
nation of thieves,’’ cruel murderers of 
fathers and mothers and children and 
neighbours, and this too without any 
provocation, ‘ for a basket of fruit or 
bark mat, things possessed by every 
one.”? Wanton indeed must this peo- 

le have been, to commit such acts of 
cold-blooded cruelty; parents vieing 
“with each other in the horrid act of 
stamping their helpless offspring to 
death.” Now, I cannot see any kind 
of necessity for believing all this, unless 
I could be convinced that a people 
could exist after they had been mur- 
dered, neither can I conceive how a na- 
tion of universal drunkards, thieves, and 
liars, could subsist and acquire property 
that thieves could steal. We are fur- 
ther informed, that more than three 
years after the missionaries visited these 
people, that they were terrified and hor- 
ror-struck at an eclipse; this also sounds 
a little marvellous to me, and I should 
like to be correctly informed, whether it 
is not as common an occurrence in these 
very distant Isles as in the United 
States, and if so, why a people, endow- 
ed with such remarkable quick percep- 
tion as these people are—according to 
this same report—a people too, who 
by common consent, had seen the evil 
of their idolatrous religion and had re- 
nounced it, should, at the sight of an 
eclipsed moon, be thrown into such hor- 
ror and consternation, and ‘as if inspi- 
red by the demon of Terror,’? with 
“frantic cries and shrieks’’ disturb the 
repose of the missionary and his family. 

To civilize and christianize rebellious 
man is an effect to be produced by om- 
nipotent power alone; but when any of 
our racc come to partake of those bles- 


sings, it is altogether natural for them 
to point out the means by which oth- 
ers may also partake of them. It is 
also right that such should first look 
to their own household, and labour to 
set that in order. Supposing then the 
United States to be our household, it 
would seem to be our first duty not 
only to point out the disorders, but the 
means by which those disorders may be 
remedied. ‘I’here are hundreds of thou- 
sands of rational beings among us, both 
white and coloured, both masters and 
slaves, oppressors and oppressed, who, 
if we are to judge of men by their fruits, 
are also in a state of * apostacy,”’ and 
if the spirit of war, slavery, gambling 
in lotteries, murder by duelling, &c., 
fraud and lying, drunkenness, idleness, 
and dissipation, are objects claiming 
the civilizing and christianizing efforts 
of missionaries, there is plenty of such 
vices among us; or if civilizing and 
christianizing the priesthood of any 
country is necessary, there is in our 
own country an immense field of that 
kind, needing the labour of righteous 
missionaries. ‘The money-begging sys- 
tem too, which I am told is practised 
for the spreading of the gospel, has 
‘been so alarmingly extended under dif- 
‘ferent names, over our country, and has 
|become an evil so prodigious as to re- 
‘quire its total abolition. Now the 
|priesthood appear to me to have apos- 
‘tatised so far in this and many other 
respects, as to need reformation as 
much as any other description of peo- 
ple. The force of the moral obligation 
“to do to others as they would have 
others do to them,’”’ I should suppose 
‘applies to them as fitly as to any other 
‘sort of people—and if so, why do not 
‘they labour faithfully and zealously 
first to civilize and christianize them. 
selves, in relation to their high-minded- 
‘ness, love of money, of power, &c.? 
‘This once effected, they might, with 
some hope of success, set about civili- 
zing and christianizing their own house- 


hold, their neighbours, and the people 








‘of the United States generally; see- 
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ing there are among us those who are 
not remarkably merciful, to their slaves 
at least. Are there not traders in 
mens’ bodies, warring and murdering 
spirits, drunkards, gambiers in lotte- 
ries and otherwise, licentiousness, ly- 
ing, cheating, and swearing, in count- 
less instances among ourselves, which I 
have sometimes thought have grown 
and increased with the growth and in- 
crease of the present system of mission- 
ary begging; and is not this a field suf- 
ficiently spacious for the very best ef- 
forts of all the virtue and christian zeal 
that can be found among us? A solu- 
tion of the incongruities that appear in 
the before mentioned report, and in the 
conduct and professions of our priest- 
hood generally, and their conversion to 
christianity, would be highly gratifying 
to A SusBscriBer. 


For the Reformer. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND OR POPERY. 

The reformation was first begun by 
Wickliff in England, who was born 
about 1324, and who received his first 
impressions against clerical imposture 
and wickedness while at Oxford. ‘This 
was in the reign of Edward the Third, 
when papal tyranny was at its height 
in England, and when the sovereign 
pontiff” exercised almost uncontrolled 
dominion over civil and religious au- 
thorities every where. 

The light produced and spread abroad 
by the boldness and research of Wick- 
liff, reached Bohemia about half a cen- 
tury afterwards, where the reformation, 
in consequence of his writings, was be- 


gun at Prague by John Huss, and after | 


more or less interruption, which it met 
with by the wars which the clergy ex- 
cited against it, it was renewed by Lu- 
ther about the year 1500, and consum- 
mated during his life time in Germany. 
At the time Wickliff began to ex- 
pose the tyranny and corruptions of 
the clergy in England, they were, per- 
haps, more glaring and wicked than at 
this day, for the Pope by his coun- 
cils and decrees, could, by his agents, 


| gather taxes and control parliament, jy 
a more arbitrary manner than the Env. 
lish clergy now do by the influenc. 
of tithes, and the deep-seated power 
which a vast hierarchy possess in 4). 
most every thing. 

When Wickliff began to expose th. 
errors and corruptions. of popery, }. 
had to do it with great caution ang 
circumspection, as they were so great 
that the friars called Christ a beggar, 
and said they must beg in imitation of 
him. ‘The Pope claimed all the recto. 
ries and vicarages, and preserved them 
to dispose of to favourites and friend; 
abroad. Edward became so oppressed 
that he withdrew his contributions to 
the Pope, and was threatened by him, 
and he agrees not to dispose of the be. 
nefices of the church of England, 
Wickliff, in seeing the pomp and splen. 
dor of the bishops travelling about with 
eighty horsemen, compares them with 
Armayeddons, and calls the Pope anti. 
christ. The Duke of Lancaster, a 
powerful and influential man, had early 
been the undaunted friend of Wickiif, 
‘and had conferred a good benetice on 
ihim. When Wickliff is summoned be- 
fore the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
duke of Lancaster exerted his power 
and influence in his favor, but those of 
the ecclesiastical body were too great, 
and after much violence the trial ends. 

Edward now dies, and the duke falls. 
The Pope issues his bulls—requires 
Wickliff to renounce his doctrines, or 
appear at Rome. The commotion pro- 
duced by Wickliff’s doctrines, now, for 
the first time, causes the Pope to be 
treated with contempt. 

Wickliff first translated the Bible in- 
to English, but the clergy tried to sup- 
press it, as they said, that by giving it 
to every body it was giving it to swine, 
when Christ intended it for them alone. 
This was attempted by bringing a bill 
into parliament, but without effect. He 
reprobated all comments on the scrip- 
tures. The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, which was first started about the 
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year 820, was attacked by Wicklifi, 
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but he was forbid doing it by the Uni- 
versity, as it had gained such a geveral 
belief, and for it he was condemned as 
an heretic. Even for this, his faithful 
friend, the duke of Lancaster, deserts 
him. He said that saving faith was a 
belief in only one article, a Messiah. 
The Catholics believe in innumerable 
articles of faith. He disputes the 
Pope’s authority for using coersion, 
and condemned human ordinances, all 
useless ceremonies, absolution, indul- 
gences, consecrations, and decorations 
of churches, though he approved of a 
confessor. — infatuation, that 
such a diligent reformer should think 
that such impostors and enemies of the 


worship Many patriotic Catholic mem- 
bers of parliament grew jealous of a rich 
and tyrannical hierarchy, and oppose its 
\usurpations. They present a petition 
to seize the revenues of the clergy, who 
‘compromise by giving up the priories. 

| About this time, Urban and Greg- 
ory, two competitors for the papal chair, 
| and who had caused a vast effusion of 
‘blood about it, submitted to the elec- 
tion of a new Pope, Alexander, who, 
out of gratitude to the king of Eng- 
land for his assistance in procuring his 
‘election, remitted the sins of most of 
‘his subjects, except the poorest, for a 








small sum. 
The dissemination of Wickliff’s doc- 


cross, could be appealed to, to inter- || trines stands connected with the excite- 
pose for the salvation of sinners from || ment they produced in other countries, 


eternal death! 

The spirit and feeling infused into the 
British parliament by Wickliff’s doc- 
trines and writings, and by itinerant 
preachers, required a constant and in- 
creasing vigilance in the ecclesiastical 
body towards the Reformers, which 
produced an act under Henry VI. 
combined with ecclesiastical power, 
to burn heretics. ‘The nature of his 
doctrine tended to produce exemplary 
conduct in his followers, and to increase 
converts to it; and this increased the 
jealousy and persecutions of the clergy, 
particularly towards men of note and 
distinction. 

Commissioners were sent by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to examine into 
heresy among the sudents at Oxford, 
the residence of Wickliff. A large bo- 
dy of ecclesiastics desire lord Cobham’s 
life for sowing sedition there—They 
overpower the king, excommunicate 
lord Cobham, try him for heresy and 
denying the Pope’s supremacy. He 
exposed their absurd doctrines and 
wickedness, and was confined in the 
tower—escapes and flies to Wales—is 
taken by treachery, brought back and 
executed. 

The Lollards, as Wickliff’s disciples 
and followers were called, had now to 
assemble secretly, and in the night, to 











which will be the subject of another 
communication. A VIRGINIAN. 





For the Reformer. 


BLESSINGS OF AMALGAMATION, 


Or Church and State, as exhihited in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. 


“Heavy as the penalty of excommunica- 
tion is, considered in a serious light, there 
are notwithstanding, many obstinate or 
profligate men, who would despise the 
brutum fulmen of mere ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, especially when pronounced by a 
petty surrogate in the country, for railing 
or contumelious words, for non-payment 
of fees, or costs, or for other trivial causes. 
The common law, therefore, compassion- 
ately steps in to the aid of the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction, and kindly lends a sup- 
porting hand to an otherwise tottering au- 
thority. Imitating herein the policy of 
our British ancestors, among whom accord- 
ing to Cesar, whoever were interdicted by 
the Druids from their sacrifices ‘ were con- 
sidered impious and polluted; Every one 
avoided their contagious presence and con- 
versation: Their rights were disregarded 
and they were held in dishonor.’ De Bello 
Gall. 1.6. And so with us by the common 
law an excommunicated person is disabled 
to do any act that is required to be done by 
one that is probus et legalis homo. He can- 
not serve upon juries, cannot be a witness 
in any court, and, which is the worst of 
all, cannot bring an action either personal 


| or real, to recover money or lands. Nor is 


this the whole, for if within forty days af- 
ter the sentence has been published in the 
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church the offender does not submit and 
abide by the sentence of the spiritual court, 
the bishop may certify such contempt to 
the king in Chancery. Upon which there 
issues out to the sheriff of the county, a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo: And the 
sheriff shall thereupon take the offender 
and thereupon imprison him in the coun- 
ty jail, till he is reconciled to the church, 
and such reconciliation certified by the 
bishop.” 

** These timely aids which the common 
and statute laws have lent to the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, may serve to refute 
that groundless notion which some are too 
apt to entertain, that the courts of West- 
minster Hall are at open variance with 
these at Doctors Commons. It is true that 
they are sometimes obliged to use a paren- 


tal authority in correcting the excesses of || 


these inferior courts and keeping them 
within their legal bounds; but on the oth- 
er hand they afford them a parental as- 
sistance in repressing the insolence of 
contumacious delinquents.’*—Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, vol. i. p. 101-2-3. 


Perhaps it is a sufficient comment on 
the above to say that it is borrowed from 
that policy by which the Druids en- 
forced the observance of their barba- 
rous and unchristian rites. But since 
there is a party in our country, a ma- 
jority of whom in their zeal to promote 
religion, lose sight of the inevitable 
consequences of an amalgamation of 
religious socicties, the writer hopes to 
escape the charge of presumption when 
he calls their serious attention to the 
subject. Many a pious and humble 
chnstian, in the sincerity of his heart 
anxiously wishes for the day when all 
societics will unite in the worship of 
the Creator under the same sectarian 
standard. A fervent piety and glowing 
imagination, present the pleasing pic- 
ture to the mind in the most vivid co- 
lours, but conceal the dark side. The 
admirer of natural beauties gazes upon 
the rainbow, but is too much absorbed 
with pleasurable emotions to perceive 
that the very same cloud upon which 
it is painted contains all the elements 
of a storm. The man of religion, hap- 
py in his own feelings, reflects not that 
other passions may reign in other hearts. 
Pious, he reflects not that others are im- 
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pious—virtuous, he reflects not that oth. 
ers are vicious—honest, he reflects no; 
that others are dishonest—unambitioys 
he forgets that malignant lust for sine, 
er which has disfigured the whole fac. 
of creation. 

Should an amalgamation ever be ef. 
fected in this country, (and it has beep 
attempted) it is easy to see that the 
clergy would constitute the most pow. 
erful class. Their influence, like Aaron’; 
rod, would swallow up the influence of 
all other classes of men. And what 
would make the matter ten thousand 
times worse, the common people would 
be easily persuaded that such a state of 
things is best calculated to promote 
true religion. That there are a great 
many members of religious societies 
who would oppose an amalgamation, 
and oppose it too on true principles, 
we have no reason to doubt. But we 
have too many reasons to fear that their 
numbers are daily diminishing :—Like 
a rock in the ocean, they are gradually 
wearing away. And the circumstance 
that the change is effected, gradually 
and imperceptibly, is what gives tt a 
wonderfully alarming character Wnts 
‘of “6 de excommunicato capiendo,”’ backed 
by the ** parental assistance’’ of the civil 
arm, would perhaps at present rouse a 
majority of our countrymen to open re- 
sistance. But who can say that such 
would be the effect when these pious 
innovations are introduced by degrees, 
and under specious names? Those very 
Romans who mutinied at the name of 
king, became the willing slaves of an 
emperor. JuveENIs. 


Ithica, N. Y. March, 1827. 





[From the New York Christian Inquirer.) 
HIGH CHURCH NOTIONS. 

The following quotations from the 
publications of bishop Hobart, show 
how far an enlightened mind may be 
influenced by a bigotted attachment to 
a creed. The bishop here denounces 
all who have not submitted to the “7 
| generating ordinance’’ of baptism (alias, 
‘having a little water sprinkled on their 
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faces) as “guilty of rebellion against 
the Almighty Lawgiver and Judge,” 
and as “exposing themselves to the 
awful displeasure of Almighty Jeho- 
vah!”? Hence, not only Quakers who 
reject water baptism of every kind, but 
all, of every other sect, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, who have not received bap- 
tism at the hands of “*those who have 
received a commission from the bishops 
of the church,” are sentenced to eter- 
nal perdition. The bishop, it seems, 
did not recollect, that, at the very mo- 
ment he was uttering these anathemas 


against others, that his holiness the | 


pope was denouncing him and the 
whole host of his ‘* commissioned” 
bishops and clergy as incorrigible he- 
retics, and fit subjects for eternal burn- 
ings. The extracts will speak for 
themselves, which renders it unneces- 
sary to waste our time upon such ridi- 
culous nonsense. 


“In this church, the body which derives 
life, strength, and salvation from Christ its 
head, baptism was instituted as the sacred 
right of admission. In this regenerating 
ordinance, fallen man is born again from a 
state of condemnation to a state of grace. 
He obtains a title to the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, to the forgiveness of sins, to 
all those precious and immortal blessings 
which the blood of Christ purchased.” 
Com. for the altar, ed. 1824, p. 186. 


“Wherever the gospel is promulgated, 
the only mode through which we can ob- 
tain a title to those blessings and privile- 
ges which Christ has purchased for his 
mystical body the church, is the sacra- 
ment of baptism. Repentance, faith, and 
obedience, will not of themselves be effec- 
tual to our salvation. We may sincerely 
repent of our sins—heartily believe the 
Gospel; we may walk in the paths of holy 
obedience; but until we enter into cove- 
nant with God by baptism, and ratify our 
vows of allegiance and duty at the holy 
sacrament of the Supper—commemorate 
the mysterious sacrifice of Christ, we can- 


not assert any claim to salvation.” /b. pp. 
189—90. 


“In order to be effectual, to be acknow- 
ledged by God, and accompanied by his 
power, they (the sacraments) must be ad- 
ministered by those who have received a 
commission for the purpose from him.” 
“None can possess authority to adminis- 








ter the sacraments but those who have re- 
ceived a commission from the bishops of 
the church.” ‘ Great is the guilt and im- 
minent the danger of those who negligent- 
ly or wilfully continue in a state of sepa- 
ration from the authorized ministrations of 
the church, and participate of ordinances 
administered by an irregular and invalid 
authority”’—* willfully rending the peace 
and unity of the church, by separatin 
from the administration of its eatheslend 
priesthood; obstinately contemning the 
means which God has prescribed for their 
salvation. They are guilty of rebellion 
against the Almighty Lawgiver and Judge; 
they expose themselves to the awful dis- 
pleasure of that Almighty Jehovah, who 
will not suffer his institutions to be con- 
temned, or his authority violated with im- 
punity.” Jb. pp. 198—200. 203—4. 





[From the New York Telescope.] 
EFFECT OF PRIESTCRAFT 
Rome and Edinburgh contain almost 
the same number of inhabitants. Ac- 
cording to the census taken in 1821, the 
population of Edinburgh was 138,235, 
and that of Rome in 1825 was 138,730. 
What a difference in other respects the 
following table exhibits! 


Rome. Edinburgh. 
Bishops, 35 2 
Priests, 1525 73 
Monks and Friars, 1726 None 
Nuns, 2040 None 
In the prisons, 998 423 


The number of churches at Rome is 
commonly reckoned at 300. In Edin- 
burgh there are only about 60 of every 
description. The number of Edinburgh 
clergy in the above list, includes those 
of every sect and persuasion. Thus, 
supposing that a third of the popula- 
tion attend church, the clergy of the 
Roman capital would have thirty hear- 
ers a-piece, and those of the Scotch 
capital six hundred. The statement re- 
specting the prisoners, is taken from 
the return made to the House of Com- 
mons, in 1826, and exhibits the great- 
est number confined at any one time 
during the year 1825, including all the 


‘debtors as well as the criminals. Ac- 
cording to the calculation, therefore, 


Rome has twice as many prisoners as 
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Edinburgh, and twenty times as many 
priests. 

Can any man desire more positive 
evidence than this that prisons and crime 


prevail just in proportion to churches 
and priests? 


RELIGION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
{From Head's Travels in South America.} 

*‘ When it is considered that the 
charches in South America were prin- 
cipally built for the conversion of the 
Indians to the Christian faith, it is me- 
lancholy to think that the priests should 
have attempted, by the pomp of their 
temples, and by the mummery of can- 
dies, and pictures, and images, to have 
done, what by reason and kindness, and 
humility, would surely have been better 
performed. But their secret object was 
to extort money ; and it is always easi- 
er to attract a crowd of people by bad 
passions than by good, they therefore 
made their temples as attractive as pos- 
sible, and men were called to see and 
to admire, instead of to listen and to 
reflect. 

“During the short time I was at 
Santiago, | was constantly occupied in 
gaining information, without which I 
could not have commenced my inspec- 
tion of the mines: and as many unfore- 








seen difficulties were impeding my pro- 
gress, and occupying my attention, I 
had neither time nor inclination to en- 
ter into any sort of society, or to see 
any more of Santiago than what chan- 
ced to be going on in the streets. 
“The town is full of priests—the 


people are consequently indolent and | 


—-- = 


immoral; and I certainly never saw 
more sad examples of the effects of bad 
education, or a state of society more 
deplorable. The streets are crowded 
with a set of lazy, indolent, bloated 
monks and priests, with their heads 
shaved in different ways, wearing enor- 
mous flat hats, and dressed, some in 
white setge cowls and gowns, and oth- 
ers in black. The men all touch their 
hats to these drones, who are also to’ 








he seen in the houses, leaning over the } 


backs of their chairs, and talking t 
women who are evidently the most 
abandoned class of society. The num. 
ber of people of this description at Sap. 
tiago is quite extraordinary. The low. 
er rooms of the most reputable house; 
are invariably let to them, and it is re. 
ally shocking beyond description to gee 
them sitting at their doors, with a can. 
dle in the back part of the room burn. 
ing before sacred images and pictures, 

“The power of the priests has di. 
minished very much since the revolu. 
tion. Still the hold they have upon 
society is quite surprising. The com. 
mon people laugh at their immorality, 
yet they go to them for images and 
pictures, and they send their wives and 
daughters to confess to them. Three 
times a day the people in the streets 
take off their hats, or fall down on their 
knees. Every quarter of an hour dv- 
ring the night, the watchman of each 
street sings as loud as he is able a pray- 
er of * Ave Maria purissima,’ and then 
chants the hour and description of the 
night. 

“ During the day one constantly 
meets a calash drawn by two mules, 
driven by a dirty boy in a poncho, and 
followed by a line of inhabitants with 
their hats off, each carrying a lighted 
candle in a lantern: every individual in 
the street kneels, and those who have 
windows towards the streets, (who are 
generally the females I have described) 
are obliged to appear with a lighted 
candle. In the inside of the carriage 
sits a priest, with his hands uplifted 
and clasped. In this system of depra- 
vity the great sinner pardons the little 
one. Sins are put into one scale and 
money into the other, and intent upon 
the balance, both parties forget the 
beauty and simplicity of the religion 
which they nominally profess.” 





MODERN MISSIONS. 
[From the Kentucky Baptist Recorder.) 
We live some hundred miles from 
the city of Washington, and if some 
others had lived still more remote " 
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might have been better for the cause 
of Missions. One thing, sir, unfortu- 
nately, is too apparent to admit of con- 
troversy. In projecting missionary en- 
terprises and in the appropriation of 
funds, the Convention-men have done 
a most wretched business. The thou- 
sands squandered on the Burman or 
Rangoon Mission, not less than 9000 
dollars in the last three years, 2000 
dollars of which stands connected with 
Mrs. Judson’s outfit, and 1500 dollars 
to build Dr. Judson’s house in Ava. 
Yes, the tens of thousands wasted on 
this Mission might as well have been 
despatched to the bottom of the At- 
lantic as to Rangoon. This is the rock 
on which your friends have stranded. 
You will excuse us for speaking thus 
plainly about matters “‘ occurring at so 
great a distance.’”? We are assisting 
you to account for the embarrassments 
of the Convention, without making a 
scape goat of Luther Rice. Since the 
creation of the world to this day, we 
may unhesitatingly affirm, that a pro- 
ject so chimerical anc unwarranted has 
uot been attempted. The annals of the 
human race present no parallel to the 
Rangoon Mission. At the first step, 
the Convention leave the two Americas 
behind, with all the surrounding Isles: 
they leave the Western Hemisphere to 
plant their standard upon the other side 
of the earth. ‘I'he finger of Providence 
pointed to the western hills, the Andes 
and the Isles of the Pacific, in a man- 
ner not easily to be mistaken—but be- 
cause Mr. Judson had been cast on the 
Asiatic shore, they must cross the In- 
dian gulf to the last corner of the habi- 
table globe, and there waste treasures, 
time, and the lives too of some valuable 
citizens, in (not a mission enterprise, 
but) a fanatical crusade. And now, 


after the most striking providential ad- 
monitions, after a twelve years’ unsuc- 
cessful experiment, after a perfect dis- 
comfiture, their missionaries scattered, 
Dr. Price in the employment of the 
Burman Emperor, and Dr. Judson, with 
his little family, floating we know not 








where—after these repeated warnings, 

our Convention-men seem willing to 

commence a new career of folly, by 

stationing Dr. Judson and his associates 

in some corner of the same country, 

recently ceded to Great Britian. They 

appear determined to deny to ovr En- 

glish brethren the honour and pleasure 

of evangelizing British colonies. Is not 

this the climax of infatuation? Your 
candour and sense of propriety will not 
allow you to deny it. May I ask your 
aid and your influence with the General 
Board, in getting the Judson family to 
America as quick as possible. Let 
them once more return to their coun- 
try and to their Master’s work. In 
this respect, Mr. Rice is not guiltless; 
he has heard this subject discussed in 
the Kentucky Board of Missions years 
ago, and he ought to have understood 
it. The effects of this Quixotic scheme 
upon the finances of the Convention are 
not to be estimated. On their journals 
of May, 1812, (their first session) in 
reference to the “ Kentucky Baptist 
Society for propagating the Gospel,” 
you can read as follows: ‘ Nor can we 
refrain from remarking, that the zeal of 
our brethren in the west, and the pros- 
pects in that quarter, wive us great plea- 
sure, and excite the happiest anticipa- 
tions of the extent to which the Mis- 
siouary spirit may yet diffuse itself 
through our country.” 

We feel disappointed! The Spirit 
has taken its flight! The Society which 
promised so well, is known now scarce- 
ly by name! The writer witnessed the 
origin, rise and fall of that once flou- 
rishing society. He is not mistaken 
when he attributes its dissolution to the 
Rangoon enterprise— Look again, sir, 
at the same Journal. The Convention 
no sooner comes into being, than she 
has at command 6556 dollars 67 cents, 
with auxiliaries then formed able to fur- 
nish 5850 dollars per annum. 

Consider the great number of socic- 
ties since formed—look at the mighty 
contrast between what her resources 





ought now to be, and what they really 
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are: many, aye, very many sluices have 
been dried up. What is the cause?) 
Will you permit one “living at so great| 
a distance”’ to tell you? One who will! 
measure or weigh with any Convention 
man, on the score of gratuitous labours, 
toils, fatigues, and (it you please) ex- 
penditures, to excite and diffuse the spi- 
rit of Missions? Mark the word gratw- 
tous. If he may speak of actions and 
measures without impugning motives, 
he will tell you, sir, the people have 
not implicit and perfect confidence in 
the measures and views of those who 
direct the vessel. And you may rest 
well assured, that the managers will 
never possess their confidence or their 
money, while they expend it on mud 
walls beyond the Indian Seas. 

There is a second ground of excep- 
tion.to the management and direction 
of the General Board—(we identify 
them with the Convention.) It is be- 
lieved there is an entire want of econo- 
my and arrangement in regard to the 
domestic stations. According to their 
own exhibits within the last three years, 
they have appropriated for four stations, 
24,416 dollars, 73 cents—and to one 
of those stations, 9250 dollars, 26 cents. 
And yet they seem to think larger sums 
were desirable, and regret the depress- 
ed state of their treasury, which re- 
strained their further allowance. Sir, 
we esteem this a wretched business; a 
more judicious arrangement would ena- 
ble these mission families, after being 
furnished with houses, farms, utensils, 
factories, stock, &c. to support them- 
selves. It would not injure those [n- 
dian scholars to labour, even half of 
their time; and this judiciously direct- 
ed, would support them: may we ex- 
pect your aid and influence in correct- 
ing this last abuse; and here again, I 
admit Mr. Rice to be about as guilty 
as other members of the Board. That 
the Convention is now in a lingering, 
dying state, admits of no dispute; and 
without a speedy correction of abuses 
ii must dte. 


. Me 
|| and not from speculation or worlds 
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[From the New York Enquirer.) 

RELIGION, MORALITY, AND Typ 
PRESS. 

Making a trade of religion is a shock. 
ing evil. We find hospitals establish. 
ed—charitable institutions set on foor— 
new plans devised to meliorate our cop. 
dition—new buildings erected—pey 
laws devised—new improvements sup. 
gested; and when we follow them yp 
and see them organized, we shal! fing 
the humane and charitable Projectors 
filling the lucrative places of governors, 
presidents, scribes, agents, printers, 
keepers, porters, &c. &c.—a son here, 
a brother there, and charity is made to 
answer the double purpose of private 
gain and public good. 

On every side we perceive new schemes 
to obtain money for religious Purposes: 
converting the Jews and the heathens 
sending missionaries abroad—educating 
the Indians, and establishing pious news. 
papers. Those sums which should be 
converted to objects of charity, to feed 
the hun and clothe the naked, are 
taken from those who cannot afford 
them to constitute a fund which is to 
be expended under the superintendence 
of certain pious men. ‘The annual 
amount raised for such purposes in ths 
country is immense, and we are feeling 
the force of it, not in substantial and 
wholesome reforms, but in the meddling 
interference in private concerns—in I 
vading the sanctity of domestic retire- 
ment, and attempting to hold public 
opinion and public will in a thraidor 
as oppressive as the inquisition itself. 





[From the sume paper. | 
PIETY, MORALITY, &c. 

Religion to all classes of the com- 
munity, is essential to the comfort and 
happiness of all; but it must be sup- 
ported from its intrinsic worth—from 
its inherent and positive advantag’’s 
profit. We are constantly at war with 
those who make religion a trade. 02 
Saturday, a man was placed at the bat 
to receive sentence for cheating anotic 
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out of 100 dollars, by forging and al- 
tering a number on a lottery ticket. 
He was a demure looking man; and 
the recorder stated that several highly 
respectable residents had petitioned the 
court in his behalf, insisting that he 
was not a proper subject for disgrace- 
ful punishment, inasmuch as he was a 
pious man, steady in his devotion and 
constantly attending prayer meeting. 

The Court very properly differed 
with the petitioners, and considered 
that from that very cause, his punish- 
ment should be made the heavier, as an 
example to those who violated the laws 
of God and man, while professing to 
obey and respect both. 


[An Albany paper states: ‘ There 
has lately been a great ‘hue and cry af- 
ter morality’ in the city of New-York; 
and the above is probably a very good 
commentary upon it.’ ] 





Luther Rice at his old business again. 


Our readers were informed some time 
ago of a great falling out among the 


chief leaders of the Baptist persuasion | 


at Washington. Luther Rice at that 
time appeared to stand wholly alone, 


while “ Dr.’? Staughton, the president | 
of Columbian College, with its other | 


officers, and the editor of the ** Colum- 
bian Star,’? were all in battle array 
against him. But it seems after all 
that Luther Rice has gotten the mas- 
tery, and is again agent for collecting 
money for the College, and “ Dr.” 
Staughton has resigned the presiden- 
cy, and several of the Board of Trus- 
tees have also resigned The fact is, 
without such a person as Luther Rice 
to collect money, the College was pret- 


ty sure to come to nought, and hence) 


he is again restored to favour, for ne- 
cessity knows no law, nor must stand 
upon trifles. The following are the 
Preamble and Resolutions, which were 
adopted by a majority of the Board of 
lrustees on appointing Luther Rice 
again agent: 


“ Wuerras, the pecuniary embarrass- 


at present in imminent danger of destruc- 
tion, from which there are no apparent 
means of relief but the filling up the sub- 
scription of 50,000 dollars commenced last 
May, in New York; and the period to 
which that subscription is limited, and in 
which it is of the utmost importance it 
should be filled, is fast wearing away— 

** Whereas, Mr. Rice is willing to sus- 
pend, temporarily, the farther illustration 
of his accounts, and go forth directly to 
the indispensable service of filling up said 
subscription, pledging himself to resume 
the business of his accounts as soon as it 
can be done with safety to the College— 
therefore 

** Resolved, That Mr. Rice be requested, 
to suspend, for the present, the further il- 
justration of his accounts, and proceed di- 
rectly to the prosecution of the all impor- 





tant object of filling up the subscription 
‘of 50,0VU0 dollars, for the benefit of the 
| College, collecting, in the meantime, such 


/sums as he can for its immediate relief.” 


In the Columbian Star of March 31, 
'there is a report of money received by 
'Luther Rice, as agent, chiefly on ac- 
‘count of the College, to the amount of 
4351 dollars, 79 cents. Where the 
late president of this College will go, 
or where be located, we have not learn- 
ed. We should suppose he must be 
without a situation, his former congre- 
gation in this city being supplied with 


a pastor. 





Extract of a letter from a correspondent, re- 


sident at Buenos Ayres, to the Editor of 
the Christian Herald, dated, 


Buenos Ayres, S. A. October 25, 1826. 


Buenos Ayres is a fine city, pleasantly 
situated and gradually improving under 
the influence of republican institutions. 
| The Catholic religion prevails in this coun- 
try, but the priests, as formerly, do not 
|bear rule; no less than 584 of these fel- 
lows who were impoverishing the credu- 
|lous by begging, and performing religious 
| rites, were set adrift in one day, but a few 
vears since, their property confiscated and 
put into the public treasury. The build- 
ings which were formerly occupied as mon- 
asteries, kc, are now converted to the use 
of colleges, schools, and other useful pur- 
| poses. 








By a Catholic census, just taken, the 








ments of the Columbian College, place it 





population of Lreland consists of 7,000,000 
(of Catholics and 2,009,000 of Protestants. 
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SOCIETY OF FRIENDS—again. 

As might have been expected from the 
high handed measures that have been pur- 
sued by those termed “ intolerants” among 
the Friends, a large body of the represen- 
tatives aml ministers at the late Yearly 
Mecting in this place, met at the meeting 
house in’Green street, and unanimously 
resolved to come out from under the ju- 
risdiction and authority of the chief elders 
and rulers in this city, and be no longer 
subject to their power and dictation. They 
have prepared an Address to the members 
composing the various Quarterly Meetings, 
stating their grievances and intentions, and 
are taking measures preparatory to the 
establishment of a new Yearly Meeting, 
more tolerant in its principles, and better 
adapted for securing their rights and pri- 
vileges. In this movement are a number 
of ministers and members of the first stand- 
ing in the society. Among the ministers 
are Abraham Lower, Edward Hicks, and 
John Comly, author of the Spelling-book 
and English Grammar now in such general 
use in these parts. 

it is expected that most of the Quar- 
terly Meetings will unite in the measure 
which has been taken, and that the head 
Elders and their partizans in this place 
will be left quite in the minority. Situa- 
ted as the Society has been for some time 
past, what has been done seems the only 
proper course that could be taken for se- 
curing peace and tranquillity among both 
the parties. It was sufficiently manifest 
that they could not be reconciled with 
each other or act in harmony, and disa- 
greement in religious bodies, and still con- 
tinuing together in that disagreement, are 
above every thing else destructive to true 
religion, to peace and enjoyment. A Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Friends favourable 
to the establishment of a new Yearly Meet- 
ing, is to be held at the Green Street 
Friends’ Meeting-house in this city the 
first Monday in June next, after which, or 
sooner, we shall be able to give our read- 
ers further particulars on the subject. 





We are informed that it is only about 
fourteen years ago that Elias Hicks deliv- 
ered the caution which first gave offence 
to the chicf Elders and rulers in this city. 





SPANISH CLERGY. 


An article dated Madrid, Feb. 9th, says, 
The Spanish clergy have just given a 


new proof of their devotedness to the in-! 


terests of the monarchy, in offering to the 
Prime Minister of the King, a gift of 600,- 
QU0,000 reals, to be applied towards the 











to undertake one.” It is added Ny 
millions of reals have been placed at th, 
disposal of the Director Genera] of ht 
lery, for the fabrication of a great quant; 
ty of muskets.” 


———— 
expenses of the war, should it be req 


Donations—There was received dur)» 
the last year, by only thirteen of what x, 
called benevolent societies in this countn 
288,214 dollars. Only one of these was}, 
existence in 1809. If such societies ep», 
tinue to augment in the same ratio the, 
have a few years back, and are equally y. 
successful in obtaining money, how Jon: 
will it be before their revenues will bey; 
a pretty handsome proportion to the whol 
revenue of the United States’ 





Philo-Judean Female Association. 

Yesterday, the first meeting of this so. 
ciety was held at the Crown and Anchor, 
Strand, the Right Hon. Lady Georgians 
Wolfe in the chair. The meeting was ve. 
ry numerously attended, there being up. 
wards of 1000 ladies present, and about 
half a dozen gentlemen. The object of 
the society is the conversion of the Jews 
in England. [London paper. 

One of the last Buenos Ayres papers 
states that the Congress of the new Re- 
public of Bolivia has decreed the dissolu- 
tion of all the monastic establishments o' 
that country. | Baltimore Herald. 


The Irish Catholics, in their petition t 
the British parliament, state, and wit! 
truth, that the Episcopal Church of Ire. 
land, as by law established, is the riclies 
in the world, while the Irish people, ») 
whom it is supported, are the poorest 
the world. { National Gazette. 





A new publication has just commenceé 
at Canton, Ohio, entitled “ Enquirer fo: 
Truth.” We wish it success. 

Our correspondent in Frederick Cour 
ty, Md. is informed that his communics 
tion has been received, and we had pre: 
pared some accompanying remarks, bv 
when they were completed we found there 
was not room enough left for their mser 
tion in this number, and they are necess* 
rily delayed till our next. 


ae — 


The Reformer is printed on the first of each 
month, at one dollar a year. Letters to be ad- 











| dressed and payment made, to T. R. GAT - 
| Proprietor and principal Editor,No. 290, Now 
Third Street, Philadelphia. Numbers aver’ 
supplied from the commencement of the wo 








